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precisely in the latter that the flame of controversy burns fiercest. 
What, then, is truth ? Is there anything reliable and certain on which 
one can hang the whole weight of eternity ? Every religion and every 
religious tendency claims to be right. We are told that Christianity 
has the truth. But the Christian churches are in conflict with one 
another, and each blames the other for the present religious decad- 
ence. And within any given church opposites clash. There is a 
chasm between the rigid faith of the literalist and the furious foe to. all 
religion ; between the diseased overtension of the spiritual life and the 
fundamental denial of spirit at all. Who can find his way through 
this maze ? The author offers to be guide. In the history of the 
world strife has always been, he says. " A necessity underlies the 
strife of opposites," he says. By virtue of its very endowment the 
spiritual life of humanity unfolds itself only in and through conflict. 
The goal of the human movement is not the possession of an incon- 
testable truth, but the becoming and growth of spirit, and this is con- 
summated only by the interaction of diverse forces. It is idle to talk 
of a fixed, universally valid truth. Who shall decide which is this 
truth ? Shall we clothe a man or an institution with infallibility ? 
Such is the general point of view of a book, open to criticism in many 
particulars indeed, replete with suggestion for the intellect and help 
to the conscience. The German would easily lend itself to transla- 
tion, and the work would be of much value to our thoughtful pastors. 

George B. Foster. 
The University of Chicago. 

The Lutheran Pastor. By G. H. Gerberding, D.D., Professor 
of Practical Theology in the Theological Seminary of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Chicago. Published for the 
Author. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society, 1902. 
Pp. 462. $2.50. 

In this bulky volume the author treats with commendable thor- 
oughness every important question pertaining to the duties of the 
Christian ministry. The call and office of the pastor ; the pastor in 
society, in his study, and in his closet; the pastor in all his varied min- 
istrations both public and private, are the subjects discussed with rare 
lucidity and common sense. The author came to his task enriched 
with the experiences of more than twenty years in the hand-to-hand 
work of the Christian pastorate. Out of what he has seen and felt he 
has written in order to help pastors solve the practical problems that 
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constantly arise in their work. Moreover, the book embodies the 
answers to the questions asked by the successive classes of students 
that, for the last eight years, have sat at his feet. And while the book 
is primarily designed only for Lutheran pastors, most of it will be of 
real service to other Protestant ministers. If the pastors of all our 
churches should strive earnestly to reach the high ideal here presented, 
the efficiency of their ministrations would be greatly enhanced. 

Still, to our mind this practical treatise is in some measure marred 
by an unscriptural ecclesiasticism. To be sure, the author claims that 
what is unscriptural is not Lutheran ; yet he warmly defends infant 
baptism, and holds to baptismal regeneration. He speaks of "the 
germs of the divine life," and of "the divine life implanted in baptism." 
He claims that "all the baptized children are in the kingdom, sub- 
jects of divine grace, sons and daughters of God." He calls baptism 
and the Lord's supper sacraments, and teaches that the sanctified bread 
and wine of the supper are the "body and blood" of Christ. And, 
while all this is clearly unscriptural, it is very clearly Lutheran. 

In parts of his book he manifests some bitterness toward other 
faiths. For example, he declares that Calvinists and Puritans were 
formalists, and then at least six times he bids us remember that "the 
old Adam is a formalist." He makes sharp thrusts at "the less evan- 
gelical sects," "fanatical and revivalistic sects," "irreverent sects;" all 
denominations outside the Lutherans are sects, and at these sects he 
hurls his darts. 

A spirit of boasting also crops out here and there. He claims that 
the Lutheran church is "the purest and strongest" of all churches. It 
understands "as those of another faith cannot, the import and blessing" 
of baptism. The Lutheran "has beyond any other church .... a 
clear, consistent, and complete system of Bible doctrine," and much 
more of like character. Still, he warns his brethren against indulging 
in feasts at baptisms "accompanied by revelry and intemperance." 
But there is not another Protestant denomination, certainly not in the 
United States, to which such a warning would have the slightest 
applicability. It is possible that the author is mistaken when he rep- 
resents these denominations as inferior to his own. A broader charity 
would have made this good book better. 1 

Galusha Anderson. 

The University of Chicago. 

1 The proof-reader occasionally nodded. On p. 243 " conscious pastor " should 
be "conscientious pastor;" on p. 299 "feed the minister" should be "fed the minis- 
er ;" on p. 396 " who all " should be " all who." Then " oily unction " is something 
like oily oil. 



